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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

BY ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., EX -PRESIDENT OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 



A late report of the Bureau of Education at Washington 
shows in the United States nearly four hundred institutions 
claiming to do university work. 

Two questions immediately suggest themselves. First, that 
which Principal Tulloch, of the University of St. Andrew's, once 
asked a metropolitan audience : " If, as all of us in Scotland well 
know, our four universities are certainly two, and possibly three, 
more than Scotland needs, what can you do with twenty-two 
universities in the State of New York ? " This question is sup- 
plemented by another : If Germany acknowledges that its 
twenty-one universities are more than it needs, what use can the 
United States have for these four hundred ? 

The simple fact is that the report of the Bureau of Education, 
while it shows that we come far short of a proper provision for 
public instruction as a whole, shows that this mass of teaching 
and learning bodies is as yet mainly in chaos and awaiting the 
evolution of something better. 

The slightest comparison between returns made by various in- 
stitutions to the bureau will prove this. While at one end of the 
system we have institutions like Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, the universities of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
others bearing the names of States, with Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
and Tulane, each of them, as a rule, expending several hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and each showing that it cannot meet 
the demands upon it even with these great sums, we have at the 
other end, and, indeed, throughout the greater part of the mass, 
institutions claiming to do university work with an entire in- 
vested endowment less than the smallest of the sums annually 
used by either of the institutions above named. One little fact 
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occurs to the present writer as significant of many. In the bud- 
get of Cornell University for the present year are two pieces of 
apparatus for the department of physics, either of which demands 
a larger outlay than the entire income of almost any " univer- 
sity " in the State. 

It is evident that there is error or deception somewhere : it is 
not necessary to suppose intentional fraud ; doubtless the mis- 
taken estimates are in most, if not in all, cases due to local or 
sectarian hope, zeal, and misunderstanding. 

The question is : How out of this chaos, which really cripples 
the higher American education and tends to bring ridicule upon 
it at home and abroad, can be evolved a better system, one 
adjusted to the various needs of the country — a system in which 
names of institutions correspond to facts and their work to public 
needs ? To this question I will, as briefly as possible, endeavor 
to suggest an answer. 

A well-adjusted system of instruction in any constitutionally- 
governed country embraces three parts : First, a general public- 
school system, in which are taught those fundamental branches 
necessary to a citizen and preparatory to all higher education ; 
secondly, an intermediate- college system, for those whose aims 
and tastes carry them beyond the sphere of the public schools ; 
thirdly, universities and special training-schools for the highest 
general, professional, and technical instruction. 

It is evident that the present so-called university system of the. 
United States is a muddle of institutions devoted to these last two 
sorts of work, — a jumble of institutions which ought to be colleges 
with institutions which ought to be universities. 

The results of this chaos are unfortunate in many ways. 

First, there is great financial waste in the duplication of work, 
universities giving collegiate instruction and colleges trying to 
give university instruction. 

Secondly, there is great waste of effort. The smaller institu- 
tions, not having funds necessary- to subdivide departments, are 
forced to confide several distinct departments to a single indi- 
vidual : the result is that the professor is overworked and the in- 
struction is bad. 

Thirdly, there is moral waste. These smaller institutions, 
competing with the larger, have frequently to resort to means more 
or less at the expense of the manly self-respect of their presidents, 
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professors, and teachers, to say nothing of their conceptions of 
morals. In the Western States, especially, the war waged by 
petty sectarian colleges against the noble State universities has 
been monstrous and ridiculous. In order to keep up its small 
number of students, each of these denominational colleges, from 
the pulpits of its sect, endeavors to play upon the prejudices or 
fears of church members,and so to wheedle or scare them into keep- 
ing their sons and daughters out of the State universities, and into 
placing them in these small, insufficiently-equipped denominational 
institutions. The grossest misrepresentations have been frequent. 
More than once synods and conferences have been moved to pass 
resolutions denouncing these larger institutions ; more than once 
presidents of such universities, and this not only in Western, 
but in Eastern, States, — men deeply religious, — have been de- 
nounced by the agents of the smaller colleges in various sectarian 
pulpits as " atheists," and their universities have been represented 
to be "hot-beds of infidelity." This sort of warfare is, indeed, 
outworn, and is evidently less and less profitable to those who 
wage it ; but while it is doing less and less injury to the larger 
institutions, it certainly must do much moral damage to those 
representatives of the small colleges who feel forced to resort to it. 

Finally, there is great intellectual waste. In almost all these 
small colleges are many admirable men, both among the profess- 
ors and the students ; but the professors, owing to insufficient en- 
dowments, are frequently obliged to do their work without proper 
means of illustration, and to waste their efforts upon such a num- 
ber of subjects that they can do nothing well, so that they become 
prematurely jaded and discouraged. As to the students, they are 
frequently graduated from such colleges with a training greatly 
inferior to that which they suppose they are receiving, and find 
too late that they have been misled. 

While it may be acknowledged that in very many of these col- 
leges the instruction in mathematics, except the highest, and in 
Greek and Latin books ordinarily read, is thoroughly good and 
conscientious, it is certain that there is a woful want of proper 
instruction in most other departments. Men are constantly 
graduated from them with no knowledge of the best thought in 
philosophy, science, history, political economy, or literature. So 
that when they attempt to address the public in the pulpit, on 
the platform, in the professor's chair, or through the press, they 
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find themselves completely beaten at every turn by those who 
have been trained to know what the men of light and leading in 
various departments are thinking of now. Especially is this the 
case in the pulpit. Few sights are more pitiable than a noble, 
devoted clergyman, trained in systems of philosophy long since 
antiquated, preaching to men who have read the leading works of 
leading thinkers in history, philosophy, or science. 

Hardly less unfortunate is the effect on the comparatively 
small number of institutions so largely endowed as to be entitled 
provisionally to the name of universities. They are obliged to 
waste a large share of their endowment and effort in simply dupli- 
cating the work which the great mass of colleges ought to do, 
and might do. These universities are burdened by large fresh- 
man and sophomore classes, embracing frequently hundreds of 
young men, in lower mathematics, in Greek and Latin which 
ought to be preparatory, and in modern languages much below 
the point which ought to be reached by a university student. 
Here, too, is great waste — a duplication of work just as un- 
fortunate as that in the colleges. 

Nothing can be more simple than the evolution process which 
would take both these classes of institutions out of this present 
chaos. 

In the first place, there would be a differentiation : the more 
feebly-endowed institutions, forming the great majority of those 
now professing to do university work, would become simply and 
frankly intermediate colleges, and they would thus meet what is, 
perhaps, the greatest want of the country to-day — a system of 
intermediate institutions forming the connecting link between 
the public-school system and the university system ; discharging 
the duties accomplished in Germany by the gymnasia, and in 
England by such colleges as Eton, Harrow, Eugby, Winchester, 
and the like. 

How can this transition from the present chaos to a well- 
ordered separation between the colleges and universities, in which 
each shall discharge its appropriate function, be best accom- 
plished ? Apart from questions of pride or vanity, which I shall 
treat later, the evolution of this better system would seem to be easy. 

Let institutions of small endowment, whether called colleges 
or universities, frankly take their rightful position ; let them stop 
claiming to do work which their authorities know well that they 
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cannot accomplish in competition with the largely-endowed uni- 
versities. Let them accept the situation, and begin with their 
freshman year two years earlier than the present freshman year at 
most of the better colleges — that is, let them put their roots down 
into the great public-school system of the country, and draw 
directly and copiously from it. A course of instruction thus 
formed would begin with the beginning of the higher arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, the principal modern languages, the elements 
of the natural sciences, and, for those who wish to study them, one 
or more of the ancient languages. Next, let this course in the 
intermediate college be continued up to the point which is at pres- 
ent reached, as a rule, in our colleges and universities of a good 
grade at the beginning of the junior year. After its four years' 
work, let the college bestow its diplomas or certificates upon its 
graduating classes, and then let those who desire it be admitted 
into, the universities upon the presentation of these certificates 
and diplomas. 

Next, as to the universities. In these let there be courses of ad- 
vanced study, general, professional, or technical, covering, we will 
say, three years, and graduating men into the various professions. 

Should this system be evolved, the United States will have a 
system of instruction as good as any in the world ; indeed, in 
some respects better than any other in the world. 

As to the intermediate colleges, the earliest effect upon them 
would be to give them a far larger number of students than they 
have now, and, therefore, more ample means and a far stronger 
hold upon the community. Those great freshman and sopho- 
more classes which swarm in upon Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the 
University of Michigan, Cornell, and other large universities, 
would be divided among these intermediate colleges, for under 
the proposed system students could not, as a rule, enter the 
larger universities save through the intermediate colleges. 

These intermediate colleges would thus be called to do the 
work which they can do thoroughly well. They would have no 
need of great laboratories, or extensive libraries, or complicated 
collections, or rooms equipped for "seminary" instruction: 
they would, be training-colleges, their main need being good pro- 
fessors, moderate libraries, simple illustrative apparatus, and such 
collections as are needed for the instruction generally given up to 
the beginning of the junior year in our colleges. 
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The position of these intermediate colleges would he immedi- 
ately raised. Not only would their funds be greatly increased 
from instruction fees, but connection with them would be far 
more of an honor than it is at present. 

As to the public at large, a great saving in time would be 
made. Under the present want of system far too much time is 
taken ; the student really throws away two or three of his most 
precious years. One of the constantly-recurring questions among 
university professors is : " What can these young men have been 
doing with their time ? They are, at entering college, say, seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age ; what have they been doing during 
the six or seven years since they began preparing for college ? " 

The simple fact is that they have " dawdled," and in doing so 
they have not only wasted precious time, but — what is still worse 
— they have injured their powers of application ; for a short course 
pursued energetically is worth far more than a long course pursued 
listlessly. They have been taught at various intermediate schools, 
largely by men far inferior to the better grade of professors even 
in the smallest colleges ; they have had not only studies intermedi- 
ate between the common-school and college, but little messes of 
various things which they would have obtained far better at college 
or university ; — a little old-fashioned physics and chemistry, geol- 
ogy, and moral philosophy, — generally by text-book recitation, — 
just enough to "take the edge off " any better instruction they 
may receive afterward. Hence the student is on the average 
seventeen or eighteen years of age when he enters college, 
is graduated at twenty-one or twenty-two, and then takes two or 
three years more in a professional school, bringing him not in- 
frequently up to his twenty-fifth or twenty sixth year when he goes 
out into the world. 

Under the system proposed in this article, the youth would 
enter college easily at thirteen or fourteen ; he would go on ener- 
getically under the better teachers of the collegiate system, be 
graduated, after four years, at seventeen or eighteen, and, after 
three years of advanced general, professional, or technical study 
at the university, he would receive his second degree and go out 
into the world at twenty or twenty-one years of age. 

I am aware that one thing stands greatly in the way of such a 
consummation, and that is the pride of those at present interested 
in the smaller colleges. 
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Even the smallest of those which are at present called uni- 
versities are naturally reluctant to relinquish that name. They 
can keep it, if they choose, under the proposed system ; but it is a 
question whether their own good sense will not show them, even 
more clearly than it must show them now, how ludicrously absurd 
it is, close at the beginning of the twentieth century, in presence 
of this nation of sixty million people, for an institution to call it- 
self a university which cannot possibly do university work. 

Next, of course, comes as an obstacle the pride of the alumni 
of such institutions. Many of them would doubtless oppose a 
change which would seem to lower their standing from that of 
university graduates to that of graduates from an intermediate 
college. There are two ways of meeting this difficulty, if it be 
found really serious. One is to let the intermediate colleges con- 
tinue to graduate their students with the degree of bachelor, 
and let the universities only confer higher degrees. Another 
way, which has been tried with good effect in at least one case in 
this country, would be for the universities to adopt the graduates 
of neighboring colleges at the time of the transition, considering 
their degrees equivalent to similar degrees granted by the uni- 
versity, and holding those bearing them as university alumni. 

Still another, and perhaps a more serious, difficulty lies in the 
natural pride of the presidents and professors of these small col- 
leges. It is in human nature that men should desire to hold their 
positions as at present; but, after all, a man calling himself a "chan- 
cellor," or even a president, of a " university " which really has 
only means sufficient for an ordinary preparatory school, which 
has but a handful of professors and students, with a library, ap- 
paratus, and collections hardly sufficient for a primary school, has 
no very great reason to congratulate himself on any large amount 
of glory afforded by his title. He would be far more highly re- 
spected by himself, by his students, and by the community at 
large, if he were the president of an intermediate college doing 
thoroughly what it pretends to do, and not nominally doing uni- 
versity work for which it has few applicants and no equipment. 
Indeed, it is an open question whether the presidency of such 
an intermediate institution would not be considered fully equal 
to any position in any university. The state of things in Eng- 
land and Germany, as well as some facts in our own history, seems 
to throw an encouraging light upon the question. It is a well- 
vol. on. — no. 407. 29 
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known fact that the heads of such English intermediate colleges 
as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough, and the like, really hold 
a more important position in the commuuity, as a rule, than do 
any of the resident university authorities, as such, at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Durham. This is easily shown by the fact that 
the highest places in the English Church are, generally 
speaking, more frequently given to men who have proved 
administrative abilities in these intermediate colleges 
than to those who have merely shown high scholarship in the 
university faculties. The present Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the greater number of his recent predecessors have been chosen 
from among the heads of the intermediate colleges. The same 
thing is true in regard to the present Bishop of London and to a 
number of other bishops, as also in regard to very many in other 
high ecclesiastical positions : of these a type is the present Dean 
of Westminster, who, though he passed through the headship of 
a college at Oxford, secured his original reputation as head of 
one of the intermediate colleges. It would be hard to find men 
more honored or of wider influence than such heads of public 
schools as Busby, Hawtrey, and Arnold. 

The same thing meets us in Germany : few professors in the 
universities, as such, stand as high before the public at large as do 
sundry heads of gymnasia. In the history of the higher educa- 
tion in Germany there is hardly a university professor who, so 
far as general influence on education is concerned, takes as high 
rank as Sturm, who was simply the head of a gymnasium. Any 
one at all familiar with German life knows that the rector of a gym- 
nasium is, in any city, a man of mark by virtue of his position, 
and is quite as widely honored as is the average professor, or even 
rector, of any university. 

Intermediate instruction in the United States reveals the same 
fact. How vastly inferior is the usual position of a great majority 
of university or college presidents to that of such heads of Ameri- 
can gymnasia as Taylor at Andover, Hawley Olmsted at New 
Haven, Bancroft at Exeter, Coit at Concord, Dimock and Everett 
at Quincy, Andrews at Cazenovia, and a great number of others 

who could be named! 

Finally, there would come to the intermediate colleges a new 
incentive to the very best work. At present, if a professor in a 
small college does thoroughly well, the greater universities rarely 
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hear of him, for there is no connection between the two classes 
of institutions. But under the system proposed students at the 
various intermediate colleges would bear straightway to the uni- 
versities the reputation of the best teachers they had known. In 
this way men who do thorough work in the intermediate col- 
leges would be virtually sure of advancement to positions in 
the universities, to the great good of both parts of the system. 

Nor would the universities be less fortunate : they would be 
enabled to use their endowments, not in duplicating work done 
by the intermediate colleges, not in providing professors and 
teachers for students in preparatory branches, but in securing 
the very highest class of professors and lecturers, the most com- 
plete collections of books, apparatus, and general equipment, the 
most extensive facilities for investigation, research, and advance- 
ment into new realms of knowledge : in fact, they would be en- 
abled to do what universities ought to do — they would lead 
young men thoroughly trained at the intermediate colleges into 
higher fields, and be prepared so to concentrate their resources 
on these higher fields that they would do far more both for in- 
struction and for the extension of knowledge than they can ever 
hope to do under the present condition of things. 

What, then, would be the shape taken by such a system ? 

First, the great mass of public schools would be greatly improved 
by having better and better teachers under the plan suggested. 

Secondly, there would be several hundred intermediate col- 
leges, varying considerably, indeed, in endowment and strength, 
but each growing stronger and stronger, because doing legitimate 
work and because the public would soon find out how important 
this work really is as compared with the work which such colleges 
are pretending to do at present. 

Thirdly, there would be the real universities— possibly as 
many as twenty or thirty. It may be thought invidious to name 
the institutions likely to take this rank, but every man at all 
acquainted with the higher education of the United States can 
easily indicate those most likely to have the means of carrying 
on advanced university work. This category would embrace the 
stronger of the old colleges and universities, several of the State 
universities, aud a certain number of the newer institutions 
which in the last quarter of a century have received large en- 
dowments. This number would be increased, as time goes on, 
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by the stronger colleges here and there rising into the ranks of 
real universities, or occasionally by the munificence of some man 
rich enough, patriotic enough, and far-seeing enough to give the 
seven or eight millions of dollars necessary to found a university. 

Of course this system cannot be forced or argued into exist- 
ence at once. It is evidently coming by a process of evolution ; 
but what I would urge is that more and more those in positions 
to influence this evolution should do what they can to prepare the 
public mind for it by aiding right reason and by giving proper 
direction to educational effort. 

To this end it is to be hoped that wealthy men wishing to aid 
the lesser institutions may endow work to which such institutions 
are suited, and not add here and there excrescences to enable them 
to do work for which they are unfitted. For example, the gift of 
a great observatory or laboratory, worthy of a university, to a little, 
feebly-endowed college, while it is not, perhaps, money utterly 
thrown away, is generally money wof ully misapplied ; far better to 
give to such institutions money for professorships, instructorships, 
scholarships, and buildings. 

So, too, it is to be hoped that more and more the authorities 
of the lesser colleges, seeing that the competition with the greater 
universities is becoming more and more hopeless, will turn their 
attention to the sort of work which can best be done by inter- 
mediate colleges, and, by doing it thoroughly well, attract large 
numbers of students, and so make a far more useful impression 
upon the country than they can hope to do by spreading their 
efforts not only over their own legitimate field, but over that 
of the universities. 

And, finally, it is to be hoped that the universities, with their 
larger endowments, may, by constantly raising the standards of 
admission, require candidates for entrance to remain longer in 
the intermediate schools, thus aiding to develop these into inter- 
mediate colleges. As an example of a step toward this, the 
action recently proposed at Harvard University merits thoughtful 
attention, and it would be well if each of the greater and stronger 
universities would make preparations for giving over to inter- 
mediate colleges, first, its freshman class, and, next, its sophomore 
class, within the coming eight or ten years. 

Andrew D. White. 



